J6^     SELECTED  PROBLEMS  OF  PERSONAL  ADJUSTMENT
three quarters of the cases of manic-depressive psychosis recover, although
there is a high percentage of recurrence. On the other hand, estimates
on recovery from dementia praecox range from 18 to 25 per cent. There
are some writers, in fact, who give the impression that the "true" schizo-
phrenics are incurable, but such an extreme position is hardly tenable in
light of the available evidence. Yet recoverability from dementia praecox
does seem related to certain factors, especially to age and to the nature of
the onset. (See Sullivan, 1931, for a report showing a 60 per cent recovery
for a sample of schizophrenics whose disorder had developed rather
rapidly.)
It is clear that our whole conception of mental disease is bound up with
our definition of symptoms and pur classifications of syndromes which
have been used for describing and dealing with them. It is only when
persons become burdens to their families, employers, or the community
that psychiatrists and clinical psychologists begin to put labels on them
and to classify them into the traditional categories of disorder.
Strecker (1931)9 in a study of recoveries from dementia praecox, has
admirably shown the need for sympathetic understanding and friendly
interaction in aiding patients to return to normality. The following sum-
mary of data from one of twenty-five cases which had been followed up
over several years reveals the place of social and cultural factors in the
onset and also in the recovery.
C.A., the patient, was a native single woman of twenty-nine years, of apparently
sound family stock. The case record reported that the maternal grandfather and one
maternal uncle were "alcoholic," but this is little indication of any defective strain.
Her mother, though deaf, was well balanced. Her father was quick, clever, but in-
clined to be "nervous." Her three brothers and one sister were entirely normal and well
adjusted.
The patient was quiet and not unsocial and in general good health. Her personal
characteristics seemed chiefly the result of environmental factors. She had done only
fair work in the elementary school and had got the equivalent to a high-school educa-
tion largely through self-teaching. For a time she had tried to do private tutoring but
had failed to make good. When she later took up work as a saleswoman, she was
thoroughly ashamed of her low social status and developed a marked sense of inferior-
ity toward her more successful sister and brothers. The intensity of her emotional re-
sponse in these matters is symbolized in her complaint during the height of her
psychosis: "I didn't want to sell stockings."
The onset of the disorder was insidious, lasting at least two and a half years. During
this time she tried to improve her mind by "deep reading" and she constantly strove
against a situation which she said "caged" her in. But her aspirations were frustrated.
Two particular events seemed to have driven her more deeply into herself. The first
was the death of her father and her consequent grief. Two years later the passing of
her favorite minister set up in her emotional reactions "out of all proportion" to the
situation. During the year preceding her commitment she became increasingly de-